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A LETTER’ 
FROM THE 
PEOPLE OF ENGLAND 


TO THE 


PEOPLE OF FRANCE. 


On the “ Envy of surrounding 
Nations,” as illustrated by the 
affair of the Duke of Buck- 
ingham and Farmer Deller. 


—-——— 


Hampshire, 24th hog! 1823. 
GENTLEMEN, 


We received your Letter of the 
5th of Marth, and beg you to ac- 
cept of our thanks for it, ‘It has, 
we assure you, tended greatly to 
open our eyes, We are quite 
surprised to hear, that you are 
not slaves. ‘The agents of our 
boroughmongers had made us 
believe, that you wete just in the 


same state as before the revolution. | 


If we complained of “ seat-sel- 
ling:” “Ah!” said they, “ take 
“care! That is the way that the 
“ French went on ; and what have 
“ they got by it?” “The borough- 
ruffians: themselves, when ° they 


— 


have been talking to us, have con- 
stantly told us, that all that you 
had got by your revolution were 
rags, ruin, and bloodshed. They 
have really frightened us into si- 
lence by warning us of your fate. 
If we have complained of 2,500/. 
a-year pension paid, for twenty 
years, to the executors of an old 
pamphlet-writing hack: ‘* Ah!” 
have the borough-crew exclaimed, 
“ That is what the French did, 
“and look at them: look at 
“ their situation: what have they 
“* got by their revolution?” If we 
did not like Sidmouth’s Circular, 
the killing and wounding at Man- 
chester, the Oldham Inquest, the 
Six-Acts, or any thing, no matter 
what :. “Ah ”* said the borough- 
ruffians, “‘ remember the French! 
“ Look at them: see what they 
“ have got by their revolution !” 


like a regular description of your 
situation, we have been led to 


believe, that, after twenty-seven 


years ‘of turmoil and of blood, 
you had returned to the old des« 
potism, with all the horrible op- 
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pressions that it heaped upon you. | 
What it really did heap upon 
you we do not, indeed, know, and 
we now begin to doubt of the truth 
of what was told us with regard to 
that. We have asked our borough- 
mongers, whether you, even under 
the old ‘‘ despotism” were ever 
shut up in your houses from sun- 
set to sunrise; and whether you 
were ever transported for poach- 
ing, or hanged if you resisted a 
garde de chasse? We have put 
these questions to our borough- 
mongers and their corrupt agents; 
but, neither care to answer us, 
They turn the thing off; make a 
noise; talk big; swear there is 
nothing like Old England, and 
bawl away about John Bull and 
Englishman's fire-side and roast 
beef. We can never get any an- 
swer from them; but, little could 
we imagine, that it was true, that 
it was in earnest, that it was for 
good and all, that you had got rid 
of tithes and game-laws, and that 
you had better roads than our 
turnpikes without paying any foll. 
Our borough-bribers do not deny, 
that you have no tithes and game- 
laws now; but, not a word did 
they say about these, till we got 
your enlightening letter. This 
taught us that you had got rid of 
tithes and game-laws and ofall test- 
acts too, and of manors and ma- 








nor-courts; and that, besides this, 
the lands called church lands and 
crown lands had all been sold, and 
all rematned with the new owners ! 

Good God! We did not dream 
of such a thing. And how should 
we, when we had three hundred 
lying newspapers, magazines, and 
reviews, continually pouring out 
upon us, all seeming to take it for 
granted, that you were become a 
poor, miserable, abject people, 
more slaves than ever. The first 
thing that staggered us was, the 
National Guard refusing to seize 
M. Manvexi! Good God! We 
trembled at the bare thought of it ; 
and, when we saw people sub- 
scribing to give {the sergeant a 
civic crown, we could not help 
adverting to our Jaws, which in- 
flict the punishment of DEATH 
for attempting to seduce a soldier 
from his duty! 

However, we have discovered 
the truth at last, and shall not be 
so easily deceived and frightened 
in future. When our ‘borough- 
rogues bid us “‘ look at the French” 
another time, ‘and tell us to see 
what “ they have got,” we shall 
tell them, that we have taken them 
at.their word, that we have looked, 
and have seen ‘what the French 
have got. For a. great many years 
these ruffians persuaded us, that, 
ifwe did not put you down, you 
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would come here and take away) 
our religion. They talked of other 
things, to be sure ; but, they dwelt 
most upon our religion. ‘This did 
seem strangeto us, fora good while ; 
we could hardly swallow this. 
Before you began your revolu- 
tion, we were always told that you 
were slaves; that the Bourbons 
were despots ; that your priests 
were sons of Belial and the 
agents of Anti-Christ; and that 
they taught you. idolatry and led 
you in the path. to hell. This is 
what we were told by our politi- 
cians and our parsons; and, in- 
deed, if your religion were not 
false and wicked, ours was; for, 
it was founded ona protest against 
yours. -* 

It was with no small degree of 
surprise, therefore, that we saw, 
as soon as you began to change 
things, our rulers, in Chureh-as 
well as State, taking part with 
your king and nobles and priests 
against you! To be sure, itwas, 
in itself, amiable to receive stran- 
gers with open arms ;-but, this was 
So strong an instance of genero- 
sity, that it really surprised ‘us. 
We soon got over this, however; 
and on we went, paying. for war 
for our religion; and one old 
vagabond, exceeding all the:rest 
in impudence, told. us, ‘that “we 
must continue'to pay, or that:you 


; 





would come and totally deprive us 
of the “ blessed comforts of reli- 
gion.” One thing, however, struck 
us exceedingly. ‘We had heard 
you reviled most outrageously for 
what was called sacrilege in turn- 
ing out your monks and friars and 
nuns. “Some of these latter came 
to England, and even to ‘Win- 
chester ; and, after a time, formed 
a sort of convent, and proposed to 
take scholars to teach and to 
board. We did (now that we 
think of it) feel surprise, that a 
law was passed to prevent these 
poor women from taking protest- 
ant scholars, lest they ‘should 
change their religion! Vell, now, 
if the religion of these nuns was 


from going to their schools, what 
“ sacrilege” could you be guilty 
of, in sending these women away? 

But, we will, for the present, 
say no more of the past; and will 
now proceed to give you some 
account of the ‘‘ envy of surround- 
ing nations,” as illustrated by the 
affair of the Duxr or Becxine- 
nam and Farmer Devier. Let 
us here observe, that it has long 
been the practice of ‘corruption, a 
word by which we designate a 
‘band of'men, of various occupa- 
tions, who are’petfectly matchless 
for robbery and cruelty ; it has 
G2 





| 


so bad as to demand an act of 
parliamentto preventourdaughters . 





































i Jong been the practice of corrup- 


| of the earth envy us our govern- 
| ment! And this lie has been told 
| us, till the liars themselves appear 
to believe it to be no lie at all. 
; The good of it is, that, before 
these liars began to talk in this 





way, we were very well off. We 
| were tolerably free; and _ that, 
i from the moment they began their 
boastings, we began to lose our 
| freedom. We were about twenty- 

| | Hy two years paying for war, hiring 
} Austrians, Russians, Prussians, 

| Hanoverians, and God _ knows. 

| 1 what besides ; we were, for twen- 
ty-two years, paying these, and 
id keeping a Hanoverian army even 
in England itself; and, for what ? 

H To fight against you. And, for 

| | what? Why, to prevent you from 
overturning our government, which 

1 was “the envy of surrounding 
yA *“ nations and the admiration of 
“ the world!” It was curious that 
. we should have to hire Cossacks to 

a | fight to preserve our religion and 
ah our liberty! It was curious, that 
a we, who lived on * the classic 
i ground of liberty” (as smooth 
My Sir James Mackintosh calls it), 
that we, who had a government 
that was the “ envy and admira- 
tion ;” was it not curious, that we 








Hanoverian soldiers stationed in 
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England itself, during the war, 


tion to assert, that all the nations] and that the officers belonging to 


these Hanoverian corps should 
command whole districts of Ena- 
land? Was not this curious? 
And, that this should be necessary, 
too, in order to induce us to pre- 
serve that which all the world 
envied us ? 

The truth is, that, all the while 
that we were paying at this rate, 
and that corruption was amusing 
us with the boastings about “ envy 
and admiration,” the thing itself 
was slipping away from us. All 
the while we were paying fighters 
to fight you, in order to keep you 
from taking our liberty from us. 
What a humbug! But, no matter : 
all the time, that we were paying 
fighters for this purpose, the things, 
which really constitute liberty, 
were handed off from us, piece- 
meal. During the twenty -two 
years, more than five hnndred acts 
were passed, each of which con- 
tained an abridgment, directly or 
indirectly, of our liberties : so that, 
when we came to look at eur si- 
tuation, after the war was over, 
we found that-we had made @ 
pretty job of it! That we had 
restored the Bourbons, that we 
had (as we thought) re-enslayed 
you, but that we had nothing left 


should have a great body of|that it would not be base hypo 








crisy to call liberty. 
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To enter: into many _particu- 
lars would be tedious ; we shall, 
therefore, on the present occa- 
sion, give you, in the history of 
the affair of the Duke of Buck- 
ingham and Farmer Deller, a 


specimen of the “ envy of sur-| 


rounding nations.” A law exists, 
in one part of this kingdom, to 
enable the government, under 
certain circumstances (of which it 
is the judge) to order all the peo- 
ple to remain in their houses from 
sunset to sunrise; and, if they 
disobey, to transport them, with- 
out a trial by jury, and without 
any judge presiding, except jus- 
tices of the peace, who can at any 
moment; be put out of their offices 
by the government. This makes 
part of what surrounding nations 
But, of this we shall 
Say no more at present, meaning 
to confine ourselves to the Duke 
and the Farmer, and to a project 
that is on foot to ‘legalize the sale 
of game; that is to say, those 
wild animals that you call gibier. 

You must know that this Duke 
tells us that he is descended from 
Ro.io, the first Duke of Nor- 
mandy ; and he has a son, who, 
amongst his names, has that of 
Pianracener. All his names are, 
Richard - Plantagenet - Temple - 
Nugent-Grenville-Chandos. This 
is all one man, and you could 


envy us! 


not have found amongst all your 
ancient Noblesse, one with a 
greater number of sounding and 
rattling names. You will be sur- 
prised to know that this great 
Duke is a justice of the peace ; or, 
what you call a juge de paix. 
There are some very pretty writ- 
ings in the books of Montesquieu, 
and other learned men, in which 
we are told that the judiciary must 
be divided from the legislative ; 
that is tosay, that those who make: 
the laws, must not administer the 
laws, for, if they do, there can 
be no liberty; no freedom; no 
safety for person or property. 
These writers say, in short, that, 
if the same men first sit to make 
the laws, and then sit as judges to 
administer them, people who live 
under them must be slaves. To 
show you what barefaced liars 
these writers are, we have only to 
tell you, that we have about a. 
thousand law-makers in the two. 
Houses, of our Parliament; and’ 
that, out of the thousand, there 
are not, perhaps, fifty who are not 
justices of the peace. So that, 
here these men are sitting, to-day, 
to pass the laws which give them- 
selves the power to act as judges 
to-morrow, or even this afternoon.. 
Montesquieu, therefore, must be- 
a liar; for you know very welk 
that this government of ours is 
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justice. 


the “envy of surrounding. na- 
tions,” 

Now, then, observe this Duke 
is a justice of the peace, as well 
as Duke, and we are now going 
to see him seated in his chair of 
This Montesquieu says 
also that judges must not have any 
interest in the causes that they 
are to try. This again shows 
what a fool this. Montesquieu is ; 
for you-will presently see how 
this matter stands under a govern- 
ment which you know to be the 
admiration of the world. To make 
this matter plain to you; and to 
give you a very clear notion of 
the sort of life that English farm- 
ers lead, it will be only neces- 
sary to lay before you the copy 
of a Petition, to the Parliament, 
from a Farmer Dellar. We pray 
you to read this petition with great 
attention ; not to hurry it over; to 
translate it well into your own 
language, until you all understand 
it; and then you will see what 
obligations, what everlasting obli- 
gations you are under to the brave 
and sensible men of 1789. 


Herethe Petition was to have been 
anserted, a copy having been given 
to me, by the Farmer, for tha! 


e. It was to have been pre-, 


sented to the.House of Commons 
on Taurspay Nicur (to-night), 
but, as I find, that it nas not 
BEEN PRESENTED TO-NIGHT, agree= 


ably to what I understood the 
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Farmer was promisep, J donot 
insert it at present. I hear, that 
tt will be presented ro-morrow ; 
but, though this Register will not 
be pusuisuep till Sarurpay, I 
cannot, after what has happened, 
venture to insert the Petition here, 
it having been settled, that Iwas 
not to publish it, until it had been 
presented. Perhaps the next Re- 
gister will contain, not only the 
Petition ; but also an explanation 
of all the circumstances connected 
with the delay in presenting it.| 
This Petition speaks very plainly 
for itself. You, the Farmers of 
France, must certainly envy Far- 
mer Deller very much. But, 
the House of Commons will surely 
give the farmer some redress: 
they will attend to his prayers: 
they will prevent the like happen- 
ing to him in future! This may 
be so; but I will by no means 
swear for it; and I should be very 
sorry to have any thing of value 
depending upon the chance of the 
petition producing one _ single 
word of consolation to the pe- 
titioner. However, this we shall 
know in the course of a few days, 
and you shall be informed of the 
result; for it may be of great 
benefit to you to know how we 
get on; especially at’a time when 
our stock-jobbing press is calling 
upon you to revolt. 

The farmer’s petition shows 
‘you pretty clearly how the thing 
stands now ; but a change is about 
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to be made, and I am now going. 
to inform you of what nature this 
change is. proposed to be. My 
information will be equally useful 
on both sides of the water; and I 
have no hesitation to pronounce 
the thing I am now about to treat 
of, to be the most curieus that has 
been laid before the Public for 
a considerable length of time. A 
committee of the House of Com- 
mons was, sometime ago, appointed 
toinquire into the state of the Game 
Laws. This Committee have made 
a Report tothe House, and the 
heads ofa Bill have been printed 
and submitted to the House. Ac- 
cording to this paper, the Bill is 
to begin thus: “ Whereas it 
“is expedient that the laws for 
“the sale and prohibition of the 
“purchase and sale of game, 
“should be repealed, and that 
“the purchase and sale of game 
“ should be permitted ; under such 
“restrictions and regulations as 
“are herein enacted.” This is 
the Preamble of the proposed 
Bill. The Bill then begins by 
repealing all the acts now in ex- 
istance which relate to the sale 
and purchase of game. 

Then begins the new project; 
and to this project I most ear- 
nestly request the attention of 
every one into whose hands. this 
may fall. As the law now stands, 





‘qualified men; that is to say, 
men who have, each of them 
an estate of inheritance of the 
clear yearly value of one hundred 
pounds ; or an estate held, for 
life, or by lease for 99 years or 
upwards, of the clear yearly 
value of one hundred and fifty 
pounds ; the law now is, that 
these persons, and these persons 
exclusively shall have a right to 
kill, to hunt, to pursue, or seek 
after game or have game in their 
possession. In all other persons, 
such hunting, possessing, and so 
forth, is a crime, punished some- 
times by fine, sometimes by im- 
prisonment , sometimes by whip- 
ping; sometimes by hard labour; 
and sometimes by transportation. 
So that, the rest of the community 
help to breed and feed and pre- 
serve the game for these few per 
sons. It was somewhat thus in 
France, before the Revolution; 
but you, who live in happier times, 
have forgotten all about that. 

It was, however, only for sport, 
that these game gentlemen kept 
the wild animals to themselves ; 
for the law forbade the selling or 
buying of game. The law would 
by no means suffer the feudal 
gentility of the thing to be spoiled 
by making it a shopkeeping con- 
cern. Even the qualified man 
could not sell game ; so that, there 
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was this to be said of it, at any 
rate, that these game preservers 
got nothing by the game; that 
they did not pocket any money ; 
that they kept the thing for sport ; 
and that, if they did not suffer the 
vulgar crowd to sport by them- 
selves, they suffered any body to 
come and join them in coursing and 
hunting, at any rate. They repre- 
sented the game as something 
preserved for the pleasure of the 
whole community ; and then they 
always returned to the observa- 
tion: “* You cannot say that we 
get any thing by it.” 

This was all that could be said; 
and God knows it was not much, asa 
justification for a code sanguinary 
almost beyond description. But, 
if the proposed bill were to be 
adopted, even this flimsy pre- 
tence would be removed; and the 
huckster’s shop should be bare- 
facedly introluced as the great 
object and end of the whole code 
relating to the game. This bill 


would make it a mere matter of 


money : a downright trading con- 
cern: as vile a traffick as that 
carried on by the lowest chand- 
ler’s shop in the kingdom; and 
with this addition, that the article 
to be sold, would be in a manner 
stolen from others, 

But we must proceed regularly 
with the examination of this bill. 
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It provides first, that justices of 
the peace may give licenses to 
‘game-sellers, as they do to gin 
and brandy-sellers, There are a 
great many exceptions, of inn- 
keepers, tavern-keepers and the 
like, that are not to be licensed ; 
but it is sufficient to observe, in 
this place, that justices of the 
peace may license game-sellers, 
as they now do sellers of beer and 
spirituous liqiors and wine. 

It is easy to conceive that here 
would be the devil to pay, if the 
persons thus licensed ‘were not 
pretty tightly bound down. They 
are bound in bonds themselves, 
with two sureties in like manner 
as in many cases men are bound 
under the Excise laws. The first 
thing they are bound to is this, 
that they shall purchase game of 
nobody but a qualified person. 
Thus these cualified men make 
the thing their own. exclusive pro- 
perty. Nobody is to sell but them 
to a licensed vender. ‘The next 
‘thing is, that the qualification to 
sell game is to be diiferent from 
the qualification to kill game. Be 
it known to you that there. are 
qualifications other than those 
arising out of real estate, as above 
mentioned. For instance, a barris- 
ter is an esquire, a doctor of di- 
vinity is considered of the same 
rank: they and their eldest sons, 
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or heirs apparent, are qualified to 

kill game. The same may be ob- 
served with regard to justices of the 

peace and their sons or heirs appa- 

rent. Every knight (and we have 

swarms of knights) though he be 

without shoes, is qualified to kill 

game. Captains in the army and 

navy, and all officers of superior 
rank, of course, are qualified to 

kill game. So that, here is a) 
body of persons, many of whom 
are as poor as Job was after Satan 
had dealt with him, who are, not- 
withstanding, qualified to kill 
game, and who, if this law were 
to pass, without something to shut 
them out, would certainly carry 
on a roaring trade in the gibier. 
The game gentry seem to have 
perceived this ; for they take care, 
the moment they talk of licensing 
the sale of game, to confine the 
right of selling to those who are 
qualified by lands and tenements, 

and to shut out all their poor 
qualified brethren, who owe their 
qualifications merely to their titles 
and dignities. The son of a barris- 
ter, for instance, may happen to 
be short of cash, and may be an 
excellent shot. He would soon 
send a wagon-load of hares and 
pheasants to some poulterer in 
Westminister, in order to pay off a 
bill with his tailor. But these game 
heroes, intend no such thing as 
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that. They intend that men in 
the situation of Farmer Deller 
shall feed game for them ; butthey 
intend that nobody shall sell it 
and pocket the money but them- 
selves. 


Therefore, they take care from 
the very outset to put down in 
very clear black and white, that 
the right of selling is not to be 
extended to those who have not 
lands and tenements. It is a 
little hard for them, to shut out 
their friends of the bar and of the 


out they have, according to this 
proposed bill. Having done this, 
they next proceed to enable the 


who are qualified by lands and 
tenements and who are not. In 
order to effect this, the bill pro- 
poses, that, when a man takes out 
his game license, he shall make 
a declaration of the nature of his 
qualification. The clerk or sur- 
veyor of taxes is to keep a record 
of this; and the record is to be 
open for inspection to all persons 
applying at seasonable times. 
Thus the licensed _game-seller, 
before he buys game, must go 
and inspect this book ; for if he 
buy game of any person not 
qualified by réal estate; he is to 
be punistied by fine, which is left 
blank; and if there be not suffi- 





army and navy; but shut them . 


licensed game-sellers to ascertain — 
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cient of his goods to pay the fine, 
he is to be sent to the common 
gaol, or house of correction, for 
a certain number of months, and 
kept to hard labour. There is 
nothing short of hard labour, new- 
a-days! 

In order that he may be well 
watched, his premises are to be 
searched as often as any justice 
receives an information,upon oath, 
that there is reason to believe or to 
suspect that he has any game not 
bought of a person properly qua- 
lified to sell. If any game be 
found upon his person, or in his 
dwelling-house, shop, out-house, 
yard, garden, or premises, he is to 
be hauled up before anytwo justices 
of the peace; and, if he cannot 
prove that he got this game from 
a person qualified to sell, he is to 
be punished by fine, or by impri- 
sonment, or by hard labour! You 
see, that, if any of his servants, or 
any spiteful neighbour, were to 
put game into any part of his 
buildings, or toss it over into his 
garden, he must account for it ; he 
must prove that he got it from 
some person qualified to sell,which 
he cannot prove; and, therefore, 
he must be punished. It is very 
clear that no man will become a 
licensed game-seller, unless under 
very psrticular circumstances ; 
but, as we shall presently see, it 








seems to be the intention of those 
who are proposing this bill to have 
the qualified persons themselves, 
or their game-keepers, licensed. 
For, they propose to enact that 
there shall be a penalty, and, in 
case of the penalty not being paid, 
imprisonment and hard labour, if 
any unlicensed qualified person 
shall sell game, or offer to sell it 
to any unlicensed person. So that, 
suppose me to be the lord of a 
manor ; my neighbour, Mr. Scrip, 
the stock-jobber in the village, 
sends to me for a brace of hares 
and a brace of pheasants, as he 
expects company down from 
‘Change Alley. I wish to sell him 
the articles. Ten shillings are 
wanted enough by me, God knows. 
In a moment of eagerness to touch 
the ready penny, I sell him the 
four wild animals, and I thereby 
render myself liable to fine, or 
imprisonment and hard labour; 
and he renders hiinself liable to 
the same. Now, only mark this 
conundrum : I am qualified to sell, 
but I must sell to a licensed person 
only. Tam qualified to sell ; but 
any one but a licensed person is 
liable to be punished if he buys 
of me! 

The consequence of this provi- 
sion will be, if the thing should 
become a law, that game-sellers 
will make their own game-keepers 
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or other servants, licensed per- 
sons. The lord will let his keeper 
take out a license, or his butler, or 
his bailiff; and thus the people, 
all round the country, will come 
to buy hares and pheasants and 
partridges. There will be a re- 
cular trade going on in every vil- 
lage. And the labourer's wife 
will take a fancy to a hare, and 
Joun will tramp down. to the no- 
bleman’s mansion to buy one 
for the good woman. It will bea 
real shop-keeping nation. Here 
will be a nobility ; hucksterers in 
their own game’! To. suppose 
such a thing as Richard-Planta- 
yenet-Temple-Nugent --Grenville- 
Chandos ; to suppose such a thing 
as this descendant from. Roxio, 
the first duke of Normandy, stand- 
ing debating with a customer about 
the price of a hare or a brace of 
pheasants; to suppose this, seems 
moustrous ; and yet this might pos- 
sibly be, if this bill were to pass. 
Nay it might naturally enough be, 
for he would be a great owner of 
game; he would be one of the 
elect who would have a right to sell 
it; and, if the law were: to pass, 
why should he not be expected to 
sell it, as well as others ? In short, 
those meant to sell game, must be 
licensed themselves, or they would 
find the traffic very little advanta- 
geous. Those. who have drawn 





up this bill seem to be fully aware 
of the danger of introducing this 
traffic; and they have no scruple 
to propose to render the lives of 
every body in the community ; to 
put the whole community in pered, 
in order to prevent any participa- 
tion in their traffic. Having in the 
clauses of the bill already noticed, 
shut out from the selling of game, 
even all qualified persons, unless 
the qualifications be by real estate, 
they next proceed to curtail the 
power of those persons killing 
game. Here they recommend 
an addition to the severity of the 
old law. As that law now stands, 
a trespasser afier game, atrespas- 
ser in sporting, was to be warned 
off; and, if he trespassed after 
being warned off, he was liable to 
pay costs, though the damage were 


under forty shillings. This. was _ 


noticed in a late Register ; and.it 


was noticed in that Register, that , 


the New Trespass Act, of 1820, 
gave power in the case of poor 
men, or petty trespassers, to take 
them at. once, and haul. them be- 
fore the justice of the peace ;, but 


that, it provided no such summary — 


mode of proceeding for a qualified 
person, being in pursuit of game. 

Now, it is: curious enough. to 
observe, that when the game- 
selling project began to be see 
riqusly. thought. of, it was: pet 
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ceived that these qualified sports- 
men, must not have such a length 
of tether. Ihave before noticed 
how the sons of Barristers, Doc- 
tors of Divinity, Kuights, whether 
of the Bath or of Peg Nicholson, 


‘Esquires by mere post or office, 


such as those of the army or 
navy; I have just noticed how 
all these are proposed to be 


jostled out of the right of selling 


game ; but it occurred to the in- 
genious contrivers of this scheme, 
that you must come at them, in 
case of trespass, by some means 
more summary than those of civil 
action. Let us suppose a case: 


A half-pay captain, the medal of 


Waterloo hanging at his breast, 
but not overloaded with sovereigns 
or shillings. He lodges in a vil- 
lage. He has an excellent gun, 
which he appropriately alls 
death. In the covers, not a mile 
from his lodging, he can bring a 
sack-full of game in a day; and, 
probably, before a warning can 
be given to him, he will have car- 
ried off half a dozen sacks full. 
When he gets his warning, he 
takes care to trespass no more; 
but you cannot touch him in his 
person. You cannot seize him 
for the trespass, if he come after 
you have warned him. You may 
bring your action, but you must 
let his person alone ; and there is 








no punishment other. than that 
of payment of the damages and 
costs. 

Not. so now, if these heads of 
a bill become « Jaw; for, if a 
man, even a qualified man tres- 
pass, even on waste lands; we 
beg you to observe, even on waste 
lands; if he be seen trespassing, 
after notice, and be convicted 
thereof on the oath of one wit- 
ness, before one justice, he is to 
be punished: by paying a fine 
which is left blank; and, if he 
kill game, or destroy eggs, he is 
to pay another fine, left blank, 
for every animal killed and for 
every egg destroyed. These fines 
are to be levied by distress, and 
sale of goods ; and, if the distress 
and sale be not sufficient, there 
is to be imprisonment and hard 
labour ! 


This is the envy of surround- 
ing rations and admiration of the 
world ; this ought to be thie envy 
and admiration ; but this is very 
far from being all that is to be 
done in this case; for, instead of 
making the person of the party 
inviolable, and leaving the pro- 
secutor to his action of trespass 
on the case, and the obtaining of 
damages and costs; the game- 
owner or lord of the manor, is 
by this proposition, enabled, by 
himself, by his keepers, by his 
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servants, or by any body else, 
to seize the trespasser by the 
throat, and take him before a 
justice of the peace.. The game- 
owner may get a summons or a 
warrant, if he will; but he may 
seize the qualified hunter upon 
the spot. He may seize the 
Waterloo knight, or the ‘squire 
of Lincoln’s Inn, or of the army 
or navy ; he may seize him by 
the throat and drag him before 
a justice; and, if he be not 
a house-keeper; or, being one, 
or being one not, not having 
a sufficiency to pay the fines, 
the justice may, nay, he must, 
sentence him to imprisonment 
and hard labour. Sentence him 


to the chastising of his body, } 


for the good of his soul. Look 
at the pretty devil, then, the next 
morning, dressed in a gaol dress, 
and dancing a hornpipe at the 
tread-mill! Faith, those who 
have drawn up these héads of a 
bill, mean to carry the thing with 
ahigh hand, 

This, however, is only a part of 
the additions proposed to be made 
to the severity of the law. We are 
allto be put in a state of peril. 
The whole community is to be 
exposed to danger ; every man is 
to be troubled in his house and 
family. Every man is to be put 
in the situation of a felon, or per-| 
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son suspected of felony ; and this 
purely to prevent the game-sellers ' 
the game-breeders, the game- 
dealers, the game-monopolizers, 
the monopolizers of wild animals : 
the whole of society is to be put 
in peril merely for the purpose of 
securing them in the enjoyment of 
this monopoly! Is this to be be- 
lieved ? One would fain believe 
that there was no man to be found 
with impudence enough to propose 
such a thing to the Parliament: 
yet this has been proposed to the 
Parliament: aye, and this is in 
print, too; and this has, as we are 
just going to see, been laid before 
Parliament, in what is called the 
heads of a Bill. 

Any justice of the peace may 
cause any unlicensed and un- 
qualified person’s house and pre- 
mises to be searched, if oath be 
made before such justice that there 
is reason to believe or suspect that 
such person has game not pur- 
chased from any licensed person, 
and not got from any qualified 
person. Now mind, if game be 
found upon the person or in his 
dwelling-house, shop, out-house, 
yard, garden, or premises, and if 
the person in whose premises it is 
found, shall not show, TO THE 
SATISFACTION OF TWO 
JUSTICES, that he or she pur- 
chased the game from a licensed 
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person, or got it from a qualified 
person, he or she is to forfeit for 
every head of game, a sum, which 
is left blank ; and if not sufficient 
distress, he or she is to he com- 
mitted to the common goal, or 
house of correction, there to be 
kept to hard labour, fora space of 
time which is left blank. 

This is a delightful provision. 
Here is a new law, by which we 
are every soul of us exposed to 
fine or hard labour. How am 1 
to prevent any body from putting 
game into my premises? There 
are above twenty gardens, the 
walls of which adjoin my garden. 
There are shrubs growing near 
the walls of my garden and of 
these. Who is to prevent us 
from putting game into one ano- 
ther’s premises? Where is the 
man that may not be roimed in 
this way ' What a proposition is 
it, to make a man answerable for 
What is found in a yard, out-house, 
garden or premises? Did ever 
any man in the world before think 
of making a farmer answerable 
for what may be found in his 
barns or his cow-sheds! The Ex- 
cise laws, which, God knows, are 
harsh enough, do not'make a man 
answerable for what ‘is not found 
ander lock and key. Bat, ‘what 
lsenongh to satisfy a game-fellow? 
Every thing must give way. “We 


must all be disturbed in our 
houses ; we must all be put into 
a state of jeopardy, to satisfy his 
boundless rapacity and insolence. 
The peace of families; even the 
lives of men, are nothing when 
put in competition with his ty- 
rannical wishes. “Thank God Al- 
mighty, the estates are passing 
into the hands of a more just and 
hamane description of persons. 
What! disturb the whole of the 
community! Letus alone. Take 
your game and cram your maws 
with it. Sell it or eat it, or do 
what you like with it; but let us 
alone ; introduce none of your 
game excise into our houses. 
Shoot the game, or shoot those 
‘that come after it, if you like; 
but let us alone in our houses; 
make it not the pretext of leaving 
us not a single hole to creep into 
beyond your powers ‘of disturb- 
ance and annoyance. 


Bad as this is, however, even 
here the proposition does not stop. 
These game monopolizers propose 
to come and annoy us in our tra- 
velling. All game, sent by any 
stage-coach, wagon, van, or other 
public conveyance, is to be entered 
in some way-bill ; and the entry is 


| to specify the names of the parties 


sending the game, and also the 
names of the parties to whom it 
is sent, and the place of abode of 
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the sender. If any coach, or other 
public conveyance, take any game 
on board, without such entry, or 
manifest, the coach-owner is liable 
to punishment, and this punish- 
ment always includes the contin- 
gency of gaol and hard labour! 
There must be a acay-bill, or 
manifest, in every coach, wagon, 
yan, and the like. Here is new 
law. Acoachis now to have papers, 
likea ship; and, if the commander, 
or coachman, refuse to show his 
papers; he may be gaoled and hard 


laboured. This is all to be done} 


at the command of justices of the 
peace, who are qualified to kill, 
and, if this bill pass, will be quali- 
fied to sell, game! . 

‘ Ships, carrying goods of any 
sort, must have a manifest on 
board, stating the nature and quan- 
tity of the goods, the names of the 
shippers, and the names of the 
persons to whom the goods are 
going. Just so, if this Bill pass, in 
the case of game, shipped.on board 
of an English coach. But, why 
these ship-papers The use of 
them is to let the taxers at the 
Custom-houses see what there is 
on board to be taxed, and also to 
show that there are ‘no smuggled, 
or contraband, goods on board. 
But a ship may have fals@papers, 
and so may a coach. Therefore, in 
ease of war being .going on be-, 
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tween two nations, there is a righé 
of search claimed as to neutrals ; 
because, if it were not for this, a 
neutral might not only carry, and 
screen, goods belonging to one of 
the belligerents, but might also 
carry him powder, ball, and 
other deadly things, which, insuch 
a case, are deemed contraband, 
Thus you, who are now at war 
with Spain, have a right to search 
English ships that you find at sea, 
lest they should be carrying ene- 
my’s goods, or should haveon board 
contraband articles. 

These principles «are, by the 
proposed Bill, to be .applied te 
English coaches, wagons, vans, 
and other conveyances. The game- 
sellers and. the poachers seem to 
be considered as engaged in war: 
The coaches, wagons, and so 
forth, ought to observe a “ strict 
neutrality ;” that “is to say, they 
ought not to cover enemy’s pros 
perty, or eontraband aiticles:— 
 Therefore,they are liable to search. 
Any justice of the peace (who is 
a person qualified to seli game, 
you will observe), who may him 
‘self bea licensed seller too, pers 
haps ; any .justice, upon being 
duly informed, that the informer 


game on board any coach, or the 
like, without being duly entered 





in the manifest, or being, in short, 


‘believes, or suspects, that there is 
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enemy’s goods, or contraband 
of war ; upon being thus informed, 
any justice may order the vessel 
(coach, or the like) to be searched 
in the port (or inn-yard), or, if on 
the high road, however fast she 
may be sailing, to be hailed, to be 
brought’ to, and then regularly 
rummaged ! 

The passengers do not, as yet, 
seem to be made liable, except 
they have game about their per- 
sons, or in their luggage. They 


will, however, be liable to stop- 


page on the road, and, doubtless, 


there will be coach-owners who 
will advertise, that no game will 


ever be admitted into their coaches. 


For, people who wish to avoid the 
inconvenience of being rammaged 


(particularly woman) will give a 


little more money in fare, for the 
sake of going by a coach not ex- 
posed to the right of search. This. 


however, may perhaps, not be 
permitted ; for, if the game-sellers 


find that there are not the means 
of conveying their game, and that 
thus, they are disappointed as to 


the pelf, they may next propose, 
that all coaches, wagons, vans, 


and so forth, shall be compelled to 


take on board game belonging to 
them or to their licensed retailers 
or agents. If the rest of the bill 
pass, this will, in all likelihood, 
be added ; for, it will never do to 





(be without a conveyance for the 
things that are to fetch the money! 
Thus ‘have we given you a little 
specimen of our situation, and of 
the schemes that are ‘on foot for 
improving that situation. You see 
that a farmer declares, that the 
game of the descandant of a 
game man cost him from thirty to 
sixty pounds a-year ; that is, forty- 
five pounds a-year upon an aver- 
age. If this bill pass, the game 
man may (and I dare say he 
will) sell the game thus fed and 
kept and reared by the farmer ; 
and, in that case, the game man 
will, if the farmer’s’ estimate be 
correct, put into his pocket forty- 
five pounds a-year, that ought to 
go into the farmer’s pocket. 
That this ‘must be the case all 
over the kingdom is manifest 
enough ; and the state of the Eng- 
lish people will need nothing fur- 
ther to illustrate it. It will be such 
as that of the people of France 
never was, even before the revolu- 
tion: For, here will be laws which 
transpert men, and even hang 
them, if. they resist game-keepers, 
or gardes de chasse; and, this for 
the sake of preserving wild ani- 
mals to be sold for the exchisive 
profit-of a few; while, at the 
same tithe, the whole community 
is tared to pay for the punishment 
of poachers, and for the keeping 
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of their .beggared wives and 
children! 

As to the meanness of the pro- 
position, that is not matter of sur- 
prise with those who have attended 
to the character of those who are 
called, or, rather, who call them- 
selves, ‘ Country Gentlemen,” a 
set of the most wretched creatures 
that ever crawled about upon.the 
face of the earth. They have all 
the vices and none of the virtues 
of the feudal tenants in capité and 
of the keepers of hucksters’ stalls. 
So help us God, we believe, that 
nine-tenths of them will, if the law 
pass, get licensed themselves, in 
order to.secure the profit of re- 
tailer as well as producer. 

The good of the thing is, how- 
ever, that, in. the exact degree 
that they have been monopolizing 
the game, they have been dosing 
the estates! And, in thousands 
upon thousands of instances, not a 
square inch of the estate belongs 
to the man who calls himself the 
lord of the manor, and who makes 
more noise about the killing of a 
hare than he would do about the 
killing of his wife. The estates 
belong, in fact, for the far greater 
part, to the fundholders, ‘and the 
Jews; and, curious indeed is the 
state of things, when the real 
owner of the land can be put into 
gaol and set to hard labour for eat- 


ing a bit of a hare that has been 
reared upon that land. 

The truth is, however, that it 
is this mortgage-work that is at 
the bottom of this scheme. The 
rents fall off, the mortgages do not 
fall off, and money must be had 
to pay the interest. Timber the 
mortgagees cannot cut. That be- 
longs to the lender. They, there- 
fore, resort to the wild animals, to 
the hares, pheasants, partridges, 
moor-game, and grouse ;_and, not 
at all should we be surprised, if 
they were to éxtend their claims 


to the blackbirds, thrushes, larks, _ 


linnets, and other singing-birds, 
such great numbers of which are 


amusement of the artisans and 
shop-keepers. 3 mA 
But, in spite of all these schemes’ 
to turn a penny, the estates must 
go, for which, under God, we have 
to thank you, the brave people of 
France. It was you, who rose, 
and said, There shall be reform 
in England immediately ; or, the 
government of England shall con- 
tract a debt that will produce re- 
form in thé end. It was. you, who 
rose, and said this. It was you, 
who gave a blow to the THING. 
It was you who made it resort to 
all the desperate deeds which the 
world has witnessed. But, the 





great thing of all was, you com- 
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sold in towns, and kept for the- 
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pelled it to make that debt, with- 
out the existence of which our 
state would be such as to make it 
rational in nine hundred and nine 
out of every thousand of us to 
quit our country, or cat our 


throats. 


This debt, which takes a great 
deal more to pay the interest of 
it, than you pay in taxes alto- 
gether, though you are three times 
as numerous a8 we are, in spite 
of our great population-lie; this 
debt, which was, for the far greater 
part, contracted in paper-money, 
has to be paid in gold; and, the 
mortgages have to be paid in 
coin, though contracted in paper. 
This debt, this blessed debt, we 
‘owe to your valour and perse- 
verance. If you had not sallied 
forth and beaten your foes; if 
you had not put our THING to 
such enormous expense; if, in 
short, you had ‘given up at the end 
of a few years, you and we and 
all Europe should have been slaves 
for ages. By your valour and 
perseverance you made it impos- 
sible to restore your THING. 
You kepton upon it, in one way 
or another, till: you destroyed the 
very materials of which it wascom- 
pesed. Yow tore it to pieces, and 
then tore the pieces to pieces. It 
was as complete as burning a 
house, and ‘then scatie-ing the 
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ashes'to the winds. There you 
are; there you live, as it were 


forthe express purpose of showing 


us the happy effects of your gal- 
lant and wise exertions. There 
you are, a most loyal people, 
fonder, one wuuld think, of your 
king than ever ; boiling over with 
love of the Bourbons and of re- 
ligion; but, the devil of any 
tithes, game-laws, or church or 
crown lands will you hear of! 


To us you have not. been able 
to give a.riddance of these things; 
but, you have given us that which 
will, in the end, give us all that 
we want ; namely, you have given 
us a debt of nine hundred millions 
(including poor-rates), more than 
we had before the year 1793, 
when Lord Grenville ordered M. 
Cuavviin to quit England. You 
have given us-this; and herein 
we see an instance of the un- 
seen manner in which causes pro- 
duce effects. In 1815, you ap- 
peared to be down. It was Eng- 
lish money that had brought the 
northern hordes to Paris ; but, that 
money was got by anticipation. 
‘It was borrowed, and now it has 
to be paid; and now we find the 
truth of what Pais told us: “* p2- 
** per money is strength in the be- 
“ ginning, and weakness in the 
* end.” Aye is it! And now we 
find it’ so; for, you march 
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Madrid, in spite of the remon- 
strances of our government, and 
we, who “ conquered” 
1815, stand sucking our thumbs! 
Now we begin to feel the weak- 
ness of papersmoney ; but, we are 
only beginning to feel it: before 
the scene be closed, we shall give 
the world a lesson that will last it 
for a long while. 

The effect of your glorious ef- 
forts of so many years; the effect 
of those efforts on our internal 
state is, however, the most inter- 
esting object, and a more interest- 
ing one, than, perhaps, the world 
ever before witnessed: Your ef- 
forts caused our debt. The inten- 
tion of those who. contracted it 
was to prevent any change here 
that should give the people -poli- 
tical rights and liberties. It is 
curious enough to observe the 
progress of things, You, whom 
we “ conquered,” got rid of tithes 
and game-laws, and divided the 
ehurch and crown lands ‘amongst 
you. We, who “triumphed” got 
about 500 laws, each of which did 
more or lessto lessen our liberties ; 
we got a game-code'a thousand 
times more hard than before, and 


got, at last, to give our parsons, 


taxes, in addition to their tithes! 
But, it is the progress: only, that} 
we have seen as yet. The end 


you. in| 





see. That blessed debt, whieh 
Lwe owe to your valour and- pers 
severance, is gradually working 
}a revolution’in this kingdom. It 
is taking away the estates as come 
pletely as estates were ever taken 
away by any decrees of the Con- 
vention. It is doing it quietly; 
all “‘ au nom de la loi;” all legally, 
and as peaceably as possible. In 
eight or ten years’ time, there will 
‘be none of these, who now call 
themselves ‘‘ Country Gentlemen,” 
left, unless they get something out 
of the taxes. A large part of our 
taxes will bespentin your country: 
you will not only grow strong out of 
yourown means, but outofoursalso. 
You not only gain, while we are 
losing, but you gain by our doss. 
You being in a state to threaten 
war against us when -yow please, 
without any danger as to eon 
sequences, and we having. publie 
funds to such. an amount as we 
have, you may gain from ‘us’ mil- 
lions a-year, It is not on, the arts 
or designs of our government that 
the price of the stuff called stocks 
now depend, but.on the arts, or 
designs.of your government. 
Thus has: the thing come round, 
thus far ; but, ithhas a great deal 
‘farther to-go yet, and its ,motion 
jects like that on whielt we have 
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behold would fill us with despair, 
did we not reflect on the powers 
of that debt, which was originally 
invented to keep the nation in 
subjection ; but which, thanks to 
the augmentation which you have 
made in it, promises to be the cause 
of our effectual deliverance. 


Tas Peorte or Enevanp. 


LS A SE TR TS 


MR. CANNING AND MR. 
BROUGHAM. 


In the Register of the 12th 
of October, 1822, I observed, 
in describing the character of 
Mr. Canning, that he had not 
enough of . Castieneacn’s in- 
sensibility, to make him a match 
for the circumstances that he had 
to encounter. In two instances, 
very recently, has he proved the 
truth of this remark. On the 16th 
April, Lord Forxesrone having 
observed, that he had truckled to 
the French Government, the im- 
patient Secretary answered, that 
“ he would not truckle to the noble 
lord, at any rate.” This is so 
like low people and school-boys ; 
so unbecoming in a man of ta- 
lent, and especially a man of 
wit, that we are. foreed to believe, 
that he feels the force, the truth 

and the force of that which calls 








Me. Cannine anp Mr. Brovenam. * 939 


forth his anger. He felt that 
he had truckled most shamefully 
to France, and he wanted the 
insensibility of Casrieasacn to 
make him treat the charge with 
indifference. He felt the dis- 
honour; and he had two much 
spirit not to resent the charge. 
But really a man should: not put 
himself in such a situation, till he 
has made up his mind to treat 
every charge with indifference — 
But, if this was calculated to ex- 
cite pity of Mr. Cannuxe, what 
are we to say of his conduct on 
the night of the 17th instant. The 
subject of the debate was, a pe- 
tition relative to the Catholic 
Claims. In the course of his 
speech, Mr. Brovanan, speak- 
ing of the conduct of Mr. Piun- 
KETT, proceeded thus: but‘ what- 
“ever the conduct of the Right 
“ Honourable the: Attorney-Ge- 
“neral for Ireland. had been, 
“if he had deviated from his 
“ former professions ; and he (Mr- 
“ Brovenam) did not say that he 
“had, let the Right Honourable 
« Séoretary for Foreign Affair 
“ (Mr. Canning,) have come for- 
“« ward at the most critical moment 
“for this question, and for his 
«* own character, when the ques 
“ tion was, whether he should go 
“ to India, into honourable exile, 
“ or take office, and not submit te 
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‘his sentence. of transportation, 
“ but be condemned to hard la- 
“ our in his own country (a 
“ Jaugh,) and doomed to the tor- 
‘ments of divided councils, sit- 
“ ting with his enemies, pitied by 
“ his friends, his hands chained, 
“ and tied down in all those lines 
“of operation, which his’ own 
“ wishes and sentiments would 
‘ induce him to adopt ; let us take 
‘that critical moment. when his 
‘‘ fate depended on Lorp Cuan- 
“cgttor Expon and his senti- 
“ ments on the Catholic Claims ; 
“if, at that critical moment, 
“he who had said Jast night, 
‘that he would not truckle to 
“the Member for New Sarum, 
“ should have exhibited the most 
“incredible specimen of mon- 
“ strous truckling, for the purpose 
“ of“ obtaining office, that ever 
‘‘ was furnished in the history of 
“ tergiversation ..... 

ere eT ee ee Here Mr. Canning 
rose, and said, ‘I rise to say: that 
“that is false.” Good God! As 
the old women say, the House was 
struck all up in a heap. The 
Speaker, after a solemn silence, 
expressed his ‘‘ deép sorrow that 
‘the Right Honourable Secre- 
“tary should have so far for- 
“ gotten the respect due to the 
“ dignity of his station, and to 
“that House.” Mr, Canning 
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said, that, “ for the offence which 
‘the had been guilty of towards 
“the House, he was ready to 
‘anologize; but that no considera- 
* tion on earth should make him re- 
“‘ tract what he had said.”—The 
Speaker then asked Mr. Canning 
whether he was ready to recal the 
expressions, which he assured him 
were contrary to the orders of 
the House. Mr. Canning said 
that he ‘“‘ was sorry to incur the 
“ displeasure of the House, but 
“ thai he could not retract an ex- 
“ pression of the truth of which 
“he felt a conviction in his own 
“ mind.”—After speeches from 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Mr. Tierney and others, Mr. Can- 
ning said, that he felt himself 
bound, whatever censure the 
House might pass upon him to 
declare that he could not recal 
or yary a single word that he had 
made use of. —After a good deal 
more of talk, during which Mr. 
Canning had to listen to the ad- 
vice of Mr. Banxes,. Mr. Wynn, 
Mr. Witmor, Mr. Cannrxe, at 
the suggestion of Sia Roserr 

Witson, made a conditional ac- 
knowledgment to Mr. Boucuam. 

That isto-say, if Mr. Broucnam 

would say, that he did not mean a 
personal attack, he apologized for 

the words he had uttered. After 

this Mr. Brovenam made a 
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speech ten thousand times more 
cutting than the former ; and, af- 
ter really proving the truth of 
what he had said before, made a 
sort of an explanation about poli- 
tical life and private capacity, 
that would make a.cat langh. 
Amongst other things, he said that 
he had been interrupted in the 
middle of his sentence. God 
knows where that sentence might 
have ended ; for the whole 
speech had been one sentence. 
At any rate, here the. thing 
dropped, in a sort of unsettled 
way, in every other respect than 
that it settled the question of su- 
periority between Mr. Brovenam 
and Mr. Caxnixe.— In the Re- 
gister, before alluded to, we ob- 
served that “there is ONE man 
“jn particular; and, if that one 
“ should, at last, see, that to at- 
“ tain the height of his ambition, 
“the patient course is the best; 
‘if he should, at last, see, that 
“time will give him all he wants, 
“if he can but restrain himself 
“ from endeavouring to outstrip 
“ time; if he should, at last, see 
‘this, and if he should wait for 
“‘the occasion to attack, rather 
“than seek to ‘create the oc- 
“casion; if he should; at 
“ last, take the course of letting 
“the necessities of others call 
‘“him forth, rather than that of 
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“‘ officiously apprizing them of 
‘“‘ those necessities; if he. should 
“ adopt this course, possessing, as 
“ he does, an ample store of know- 
‘“ ledge and of talent, and free, as 
“he luckily is, from all the en- 
‘“‘tanglements of Bullion Com- 
“mittees and Peel’s Bills, Mr. 
“ Canning will fall as helpless 
“ before him, as a baby that tum- 
“ bles on the-floor from the break- 
“ing of its leading-strings.” 
How fully has this been veri- 
fied! We were sure it would, if 
ever the thing came to trial. 
There is more knowledge on the 
side of Mr. Brovenam than on 
the other side. We knew he 
would be the master, if he had a 
mind ; but we have been greatly 
afraid, for some time past, that 
he had no such mind. He 
seems, at last; talking about 
truckling ; he seems, at last, 
to have been ashamed of acting 
the underling, the mere ques- 
tion-asker to the man who could 
condescend to carry on the ne- 
gotiations, the dismal documents 
of which, are now lying upon 
the table of the House. . 


SAVINGS’ BANKS. 


Tue THING gives way some 
times here and sometimes there; ® 
crack im this place, and a hele in 
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that place. The Savings’ Bank:, 
that last legacy of Old Rose, have 
got a good blow or two lately.— 
The following article, from Dra- 
xaRp’s Sramrorp News, will 
amuse and instruct at the same 
time. There is a paper at Stam- 
ford,called the Mercury, in which, 
it seems, was: the article imme- 
diately below. This was re-pub- 
lished in the News, and was fol- 
lowed by the commentary that the 
reader will find here inserted,— 
This is avery curiousaffair. Here 
is a broken Savings’ Bank! But 
the reader must go through the 
whole article. 


A SAVING BANK STOPPED 
PAYMENT. 


** A subject very important to 
“the trustees aid managers of 
‘“‘ Saving Banks has arisen in this 
‘‘county. The late treasurer of 
“the institution at Bourn (Mr. 
“ Thope) having died insolvent, | 
“and having at the time of: his 
“death about 700/. of the Saving 
“* Bank in his hands,-the opinions 
“‘ of counsel have been taken as to 
“the liability of the trustees to 
“make good that sum to the de-/ 
“ positors, Those opinions clearly 
“are, that not only the trustees, 
“but all the managers of the. in- 
“ stitution, arediable tomake good 
“the deficiency ; and each of the 
“* trustees. and managers has _ac- 
‘* cordingly been called upon to con- 
‘tribute 11/. as_ his, respective 
“share of what the bank would’ 
‘* otherwise lose by the late’ trea- 
‘‘ surer’s insolvency. This is an 
‘. additional proof of the security and: 
‘ value of these institations to the 

poor people for whose advantage 


** may happen to individual bank- 
“ers, agents, olerks, or others, 
“with whom deposits may be 
‘*lodged for a time, no loss can 
‘“‘ arise to the depositors, who are 
‘* secured by the responsibility of all 
“the gentlemen who give,their 
‘‘ services or lend their names &S 
“ trustees and managers ; and thus 
‘‘a degree of security is afforded 
‘‘ which cannot be equalled by the 
“firm of any bank whatever, the 
‘‘numerous company of the Bank 
‘‘ of England only excepted !!”— 
Stamford Mercury, April 4. 


Bewitching Saving Banks! The 
wierd sisters of Macbeth, with 
all their occult incantations,— 
their 

¢ Double double toil and trouble;.. 
Fire burn and water bubble,’ — 
do not more curiously commingle 
the poisoned entrails of their caul- 
dron, than does this writer wind 
up his ‘ flourish of trumpets’ in 


| defence of saving, or, as they will 


in all probability become, swin- 
dling banks, with blustering froth 
and fustian. That the-honest and 


industrious poor man should make: 
the best use of the scanty pom 


tion which the sweat of his brow 
produces him, and even, if pos- 
sible, husband his resources 
against a rainy day, is an axiom 
in political economy which none 
deny; and hence the principle of 
of the saving banks has not been 
Reestioned But the plan.of old’ 

eorge Rose’s banks, so far from 
mi. of real service to ‘ the poor 
people for whese advantage they 
are intended,’ will, whenever the 
funding system falls in pieces— 
and to pieces it most assuredly 
must. come—be productive of in- 
i" (yaa and misery yet 
unthought-of. Besides, lét any 
person for one moment think of. 








‘they are intended: .whateverjthe absurdity, the virtual dis- 
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honesty, of taking money from a 
poor man, of funding it, and then 
taxing him from head to foot, 
till he is compelled to go a-field 
with empty belly and bare back, 
while his wife and young ones 
are cowering, over a few lighted 
sticks in a damp hole,—and all 
for what ! To squeeze out of 
him support for -fund - lords 
and ‘dead-weight,’ and, among 
other things, the interest of his 
own money, the lending of which 
tends to enable government to 
holster up the paper-bubble, for 
the benefit of the classes before 
mentioned, and eke the Jews and 


jobbers of ’Change-alley, who loll 


in their chariots and have their 
west-end establishments, while 


those from whom a large portion 


of these luxuries is drawn, are re- 
duced to a condition indiscribable 
and before unknown. But this is 


too general aview of the matter 


for the present purpose, which is 
merely to show, that there are 
other things besides the breaking- 
up of the System, by which the 
poor man who has a saving faith 
in a saving bank may be deprived 
of his herd-earhéd pittance. 
The writer in the Mercury 
gives the facts relative to the 
Bourn Saving Bank as they had 
transpired up to the period of its 
publication, and then boasts of 
the ‘ additional proof’ thus afford- 
ed ‘ of the security and value of 
these institutions.” Let us now 
see what this ‘ additional proof’ 
is. Since the ‘opinion of coun- 
sel’ was taken, there has been a 
general meeting of the managers 
and trustees of this bank. This 
was held on ‘Saturday last, 
and every effort was used to 
induce the managers and_ trus- 
tees (between “60 and 70 in 


Savines’ 
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number) to contribute their 117, 
each to make up the deficiency 
occasioned by the treasurer’s in- 
solvency. But nothing would do: 
They had been ‘ called upon,’ yet 
‘call again to-morrow’ was the 
the echo: ‘ opinions of counsel,’ 
all the world knows, are frequent- 
ly erroneous, and it was the ‘ opi- 
nion’ of the assembly, that each 
man’s 1]/. were in better keeping 
in his own pocket, than they would 
be in the funds of the ‘ institution’ 
—heaven help the bantling—and, 
after much talk about this collate- 
ral branch of the THING, as Mr. 
Cobbett, calls it, it was resolved 
TO PETITION  PARLIA- 
MENT TO MAKE GOOD 
THE TREASURER’S DE- 
FICIENCY of seven hundred 
and eighteen pounds,  nine- 
teen shillings, and sevenpence, 
which petition is to be presented 
by the Members for the County! 
‘ Petition’ us no more petitions, 
but make good your own defici- 
ency, ye gentle gaffers of Bourn,’ 
will be the answer of the Parlia- 
ment—a very pretty ‘ proof’ of 
the ‘ security and value of these 
institutions!” But the ‘ additional 
proof’ is yet to come. Be it 
therefore remembered, that after 
the notable resolution of asking 
the House of Commons to make 
up the deficiency, the meeting re- 
solved that the ‘ institution will 
not receive or MAKE 

FURTHER PAYMENTS for 
the present !!’ and thus those who 
have been wheedled out of their 
money are oy 5 to get, how- 
ever. pressing the emergency, 
single farthing of either principal 
or interest for the present !— 
This may, with the gods, among 
whom Mercury, itis alleged, was 





distinguished or his verbal pect- 
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liarities, be an ‘ additional proof 
of security and value,’ but with 
us plain mortals, who have ever 
been impressed with the morality 
of Esup’s story of the blackamoor 
and the suds, it ha¢ much the ap- 
pearance of a palpable ‘ proof’ 
of BANKR CY, notwith- 
standing the ‘ responsibility’ of 
the ‘ gentlemen who lend their 


names —* What’s in a name ?’—} 


and the * degree of security which 
cannot be equalled by the firm of 
any bank whatever, the numerous 
company of the Bank of England 
excepted !’ , 

In conclusion, we feel sorry for 
those who will suffer, yet rejoice 
that a blow is given to a bad sys- 
tem, and sincerely wish the blow- 
up to succeed it with all imagi- 
nable speed. The best saving- 
bank for the labourer of England 
is a plot of land for his employ- 
ment, and enjoyment too, at con- 
venient hours—a cow for the 
health and succour of his children 
—a hog in his stye for a pig-feast 
at Christmas and bacon in har- 
vest-time—and a barrel of beer, 
of his own brewing, to afford him 
strength in the field ancdrecreation 
by his fire-side, But, before he 

ssesses these, the THING up- 

olding and upheld by saving 
banks must be rooted out—the 
ta:es that bear him down till the 
grubs of the earth he cultivates 
are no longer. loathsome in com- 
parison with him, must be felt no 
more :—and, moreover, before all 
this is done, or can be done with- 
- Meniee. there must be a Ra- 
“ical Reform in the Represen- 
tation of the People ; till which 
event the comforts of the English 
poor man will-exist only. in ima- 
gation, ee 

‘To point a moral, or adorn a tale.” 





BOURBON WAR. 


Papers laid before Parliament, 
April 14, 1828. 
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(Inclosure in No. VII.) 
(Translation.) 

Extract of a Despatch addressed 
by Mons. de San Miguel, Minis- 
ter for Foreign Affairs at Madrid, 
to the Chev. de Colomb, dated 
November 15, 1822. 

[Communicated by Monsieur de 
Colomb to Mr. Secretary Can- 
ning, Dec. 4, ap 
The Governinent of His Majesty 

has received with gratitude,but not 

without surprise,the verbal commu- 
nication, purporting that the Cabi- 
net of His Britannic Majesty, re- 
specting the independence and the 
political institutions adopted by the 

Spanish nation, is determined not 

to interfere in our domestic affairs, 
Nothing else could be expected 

from the Government of a nation 
which, like the British, knows its 
rights and the primordial principles 


of Public Law; and itis onlytobe - 


wondered at, that it should not 
think it expedient to give a Decla- 
ration of such obvious justice the 
solemnity which it deserves. 

The ties of intimate rcgard, the 
principles of mutual convenience, 
and the analogy of the respective 
Institutions which exist in Spain 
and in England, do they not posi- 
tively entitle the former, over- 
whelmed with difficulties, fo expect 
from the latter, whose political in- 
fluence is of the greatest weight, 
something more than simple and 
abstract justice — something more 
than a passive respect for universal 
laws, than a cold and insensible neutra- 
lity? And if some tender integest, 
such as befits two nations in Simi- 
lar circumstances, cxists in the 
Court of London, how is it that it 
does not manifest itself in visible 
acts of friendly interposition to save 
its Ally from cyils, in which huma- 
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nity, wisdom, and even. cautious 
and providentstate policy will sym- 
thise ? Or how is it that (if these 
enevolent acts exist) they are not 
communicated to the Cabinet of his 
Catholic Majesty? 

The acts to which I allude,would 
in no wise compromise the most 
strictly conceived system of neu- 
trality. Good offices, counsels, the 
reflections of one friend in favour 
of another, do not place a nation 
in concert of attack or defence with 
another—do not expose it to the 
enmity of the opposite party, even 
if they do not deserve its gratitude; 
they are not (in a word) effective 
aid, troops, arms, subsidies, which 
augment the force of one of the con- 
tending parties. It is of reason 
only that we are speaking, and itis 
with the pen of conciliation that a 
Power, situated like Great Britain, 
might support Spain’ without ex- 
posing herself to take part in a war 
which: she may perhaps prevent 
with general utility. 

England might act in this man- 
ner; being able, ought she so to 
act! and if she ought, has slie act- 
ed so? In the wise, just, and ge- 
nerous views of the Government of 
St. James, no other answer can 
exist than the affirmative. Why 
then does she not notify to Spain 
what has been done, and what it is 
proposed to do in that mediatory 
sense (en aguel sentido mediador?) 
Are there weighty inconveniences 
which enjoin discretion, which 

shew the necessity of secresy ? 
They do not appear to an ordinary 
penetration. 

Nevertheless, in such uncertainty 
of what she has to thank the British 
Ministry for, the Government of 
His Catholic Majesty thinks itself 
bound to manifest, in the face of 
the world, in order that it may 
regard it as its profession of faith, 
that whilst it respects the rights of 
others, it will never admit the least 
intervention in itsinternal concerns, 
nor execute an act which may com- 
promise in the least the free exer- 
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When once you shall have com- 
municated these frank declarations 
tothe Right Hon. George Canning, 
his Excellency cannot do less than 
find them worthy of his flattering 
concurrence, as Well in substance 
as in form, and must correspond 
cordially with the spirit which has 
dictated them ; and it will be sufii- 
cient that you should terminate 
your discourse by reminding bis 
Excellency that Spain has been 
almost always, in her political rela- 
tions, the victim of her probity and 
good faith; that her friendship has 
been, and is useful to other nations, 
and sincere under every trial ; that 
the Government of His Majesty is 
desirous to preserve the friendly 
ties which exist between Spain and 
England, but without the diminu- 
tion, without the degradation of its 
dignity, and that, if it has to strug- 
gle with the embarrassments that 
result from its immense progressive 
losses, the Spanish people always 
possesses sublimity of sentiment 
to conduct itself with honour, 
strength of character to support Its 
calamities, and constancy of reso- 
lution to maintain itself in spite of 
the Jast sacrifices, inthe post whieh 
belongs to her in Europe. 


No. VII.—The Duke of Welling- 
ton to Mr. Secretary Canning.— 
Received Dee. 11. 

(Extract.) — Paris, Dec. 9, 1822. 
I arrived here this afternoon, and 

reecived your despatch of the 6th 

instant. : 

I have since had an interview 
with M. de Villele; and Ihave the 
pleasure to.inform yqu, that he 4 : 
sent a Messenger to Verona wil 
orders to the French Ministers &t 
that place, to express the desire “s 
the French Government, that ! 
transmission of the despatches to Me- 
drid should be suspended. 





No. IX.—Mr. Secretary Canning 
to the Duke of Wellington. 
Foreign Office, Dec. 18, 1822. 
(Extract ) 





cise of National Sovereignty. 


Your Grace’s despatehes 
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Tuesday have been received and 

laid before the King. 

The step taken by M. de Villele, 
in referring back to Verona the 
consideration of the despatches 
proposed to. be sent by the tliree 
Continental Courts to their several 
Ministers at Madrid, with a view 
of inducing the three Courts to 
suspend the transmission of those 
despatches, undoubtedly constitut- 
ed acase (wholly unforeseen when 
the last instructions of your Go- 
vernment were framed) which made 
it expedient to suspend, on your 
Grace’s part, the offer to the French 
Government of HisMajesty’s medi- 
ation with Spain, 

Upon a full review however of 
the situation in. which we stand 
towards both those powers, and to- 
wards the other members of the 
Alliance, andupon an anxious con- 
sideration of the several issues. to 
which the question of peace or war 
may come—all those of His Majes- 
ty’s servants, whom I have been 
able to consult, are of opinion, that 
itis highly material, for the clear 
and perfect discharge of the duty 
of the British Government, in a 
question so deeply affecting the in- 
terests not only of the powers im- 
mediately concerned, but of the 
world, that your Grace should not 
leave Paris, without having placed 
in the hands of the French Government 
the eventual offer of His Majesty’s medi- 
tition, 

No. X.—The Duke of Wellington 
to Mr. Secretary Canning—Re- 
ceived December 22. 

(Extract.) Paris, Dec. 17, 1822. 
{ waited upon Monsieur de 

Movtmorency this day, and pre- 

sented to him the Note of which'I 

enclose a copy. 


(Inclosure in No. X.) 
The Duke of Wellington to M, de 


y- , 
Paris, Dec., 17,1822. 
The undersigned, His Britannic 
Majesty’s, Plenipotentiary, has ex- 
Plained and recorded, in the con- 


ferences of Verona, the sentiments 
of his Government upon the present 
critical state of affairs between 
France and Spain ; andthe earnest 
solicitude of the King his master, to 
avert a war, of which no human 
foresight can calculate the conse- 
quences. 

Upon his arrival at Paris, the 
undersigned found _ instructions 
from his Government to offer to His 
Most Christian Majesty the medi- 
ation of the King his master, before 
the decisive step should have. been 
taken of transmitting to Madrid the 
despatches written at Verona. 
The undersigned rejojced atthe 
delay which had been interposed to 
the transmission of those despatches 
to Madrid by the reference to Ve- 
rona; and his Government have 
learnt with the liveliest satisfaction 
the determination of the French 
Government to reconsider a measure 
which the undersigned had so 
anxiously deprecated. 

It is a sincere hope of His Ma- 
jesty that this salutary reconsiderution 
may prevent recourse toarms. But as 
the issue of the reference to Verona 
may still be doubtful, the under- 
signed is instructed to declare, that 
if the answer to that reference 
should not be such as to preclade 
all danger of hostilities, His Majesty 
will be ready to accept the office of me- 
diator between the French and Spanish 
Governments ;. and. to employ his 
most strenuous endeavours for the ad- 
justment of their differences, and 
for the-pereservation of the peace of 
the world. 

The Undersigned, &c. 

(Signed) WELLINGTON, 

No. XI.—Translation. __ 
Note from the Duke of Montmo- 
rency to the Duke of Wellington, 

dated Paris the 26th Dec. 1822. 

The undersigned Minister for 
Foreign Affairs. has received and 
laid before the King, the Note 
which his E the Duke of 


‘Wellington did him the. honour to 


address to him on the 17th of this 





month. 
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His Majesty has appreciated the | Europe, were conceived and pro- 


sentiments which have induced the 
King of England to offer his medi- 
ation to His Majesty, in order to 
prevent a rupture between him and 
the Spanish Government. But His 
Majesty could not but feel that the 
situation of France with regard to 
Spain was not of a nature to call for 
a mediation between the two Courts. 
In fact, there exists no difference be- 
tween them, no specific point of dis- 
cussion by the arrangement of 
which their relations might be 
placed on the footing on which they 
ought to stand. Spain, by the na- 
ture of her Revolution, and by the 
circumstances with which it has 
been attended, has exvited th 
apprehensions of several grea 
Powers. England participated in 
theSe apprehensions; for even in 
the year 1820 she foresaw cases in 
which it would be impossible to pre- 
serve with Spain relations of peace 
and good understanding. 

France is more interested than 
any other Power in the events 
which may result from the actual 
situation of that Monarchy. But 
it is not her own interests alone 
which are compromised and which 
she must keep in view in the pre- 
sent circumstances: the repose of 
Europe, and the maintenance of those 
principles by which it is guaranteed are 
involved. 

The Duke of Wellington knows 
that these are the sentiments which 
dictated the conduct of France at 
Verona ; and that the Courts which 
agreed in them, regarded the con- 
sequences of the Revolution, and of 
the actual state of Spain, as being 
common to them all; that they 
neyer entertained the idea that it 
was between France and Spain 
alone that the existing difficulties 
needed to be arranged; that they 
considered the question to be 
“* wholly European ;” and that it is 
in consequence of this opinion that 
the measures which had for ¢heir ob- 
ject the bringing about, if possible, 
an amelioration in the state of a 
country so highly interesting to 





posed—measures, the success of 
which would have been completely 
secured, if Englini had thought she 
could concur in them. 

His Most Christian Majesty,who 
was bound to weizh these consi- 
derations maturely, has therefore 
thought that he could not accepl the 
mediation that His Britannic Majesty 
has been pleased to propose to him. 
He sees, however, with pleasure, in 
this proposition, a new pledge of 
the conciliatory disposition of the 
English Government; and he thinks 
that with such feelings, that Go- 
vernment may render essential ser- 
vice to Europe, by offering in the 
like manner to the Government of Sycin 
advice, which, by leading them to 
entertain more calm views, might 
produce a happy influence on the 
internal situation of that country. 

His Majesty would learn with the 
liveliest satisfaction the success of such 
efforts. He would sce in it a firm 
ground to hope for the: preservation 
of a peace, of the great value of 
which the Governments and the 
People of Europe cannot but be 
deeply sensible. 

The undersigned eagerly em- 
braces the opportunity of renewing 
to his Excellency the Duke of Wel- 
lington the assurances of his high 
consideration. - 

The Undersigned, &c. 
(Signed) MonTMORENCY. 
No. XII.—Mr. Secretary Canning 
to the Vicomte de Marcellus. 
Foreign Office, Jan. 10, 1823. 

The Undersigned, His Majesty s 
Principal Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, has received from 
the Duke of Wellington, late His 
Majesty’s Plenipotentiary at the 
Congress of Verona, and ha; laid 
before the King his master, the a0- 
swer of the Minister for Foreig® 
Affairs of His Most Christian Ma- 
jesty, to the Official Note in which 
the Duke of Wellington, on bis 
return from- Verona, tendered to 


-the French Government the media- 


tion of the King, for the adjustment 
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of differences between France and 
Spain. 

The undersigned is commanded 
to address to M. de Marcellus, 
Charge d’Affaires of His Most 
Christian Majesty, the following 
obsevations on the Note of his 
Excellency the Duke de Montmo- 
rency, to be transmitted by M. de 
Marcellus to his Court. . 

The King has seen with pleasure, 
that His Most Christian Majesty 
does justice to the sentiments which 
dictated the offer of His Majesty's me- 
diation: and although the view 
which is taken in M. de Montme- 
rency’s Note, cf the nature of the 
differences between the French 
and Spanish Governments, has in- 
duced His Most Christian Majesty 
to decline that mediation, the King 
will not the less anxiously employ, 
in every way that is yet open to 
him, those ** cenciliatory. disposi- 
tions” for which HisMost Christian 
Majesty gives him credit, to bring 
about a state of things fess menac- 
ing to the peace of Europe, than 
that which is exhibited in the pre- 
sent position of those two Govern- 
ments towards each other. 

The British Cabinet had not to 
learn how fearfully the tranquillity 
of all Europe most be affected by 
the hostile collusion of France and 
Spain, Accordingly, in the Duke 
of Wellington’s Official Note, the 
“adjustment” of the supposed 
‘differences between the French 
and Spanish Governments” was 
stated as auxiliary to “‘ the preser- 
vation of the peace of the world,” 
But the British Cabinet certainly 
did not understand the questions 
brought forward at Verona, by the 
Plenipotentiary of His Most Chris- 
tan Majesty, with respect to the 
actual situation and possible con- 
duct of Spain, to be questions in 
wnich the coneans, af. I are: was 

@ letile distingui rom that 
other Powers,as the Duke de reed 
morency’s Note represents it... 

The Plenipotentiary of the King 
of France solicited from His Most 
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Christain Majesty’s Allies a decla- 
ration :— 

Ist. Whether, if France should 
find herself obliged to recal her 
Minister from Madrid, and to break 
off all diplomatic relations with 
Spain, they would be disposcd to 
take the like measure, and to recal 
their several Legations? ‘ 

2d. If war should break out be- 
tween France and Spain, in what 
form, and by what acts, would they 
afford to France that moral sup- 
port, which would give to her pro- 
ceedings the whole force of the 
Alliance, and would inspire a salu- 
tary fear into the revolutionists of 
all countries ? 

3d. What were the intentions of 
the several Powers, both as to the 
substance and the form of the direct 
assistance which they would be 
disposed to give to France, in a 
case in which, upon her demand, 
their active intervention should be- 
come necessary ? 

France, therefore, originated the 
discussions upon Spanish affairs 
at Verona ; and the answers of the 
Three Continental Members of the 
Alliance were addressed to the 
cases supposed and to the support 
demanded by France. . : 

In common with the Three Con- 
tinental ‘Powers, the Plenipoten- 
tiaryof His Majesty considered the 

uestion of peace or war with 

painas aquestion peculiarly French, 
In his answer (given in sisnultane- 
ously with those of the Three Con- 
tinenial Powers) to the queries of 
the French Plenipotentiary, and in 
all the discussions which followed 
thereupon, the Duke of Welling- 
ton uniformly alleged as one.of his . 
reasons for not shepaneg to the 
Fe oot tt British 
ncy, ignorance of the Bri 

pe thst. as to the aatecedent 
transactions and communications, dur 
ing the last prexees between the 
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cautionary measures of France, 
within her own frontier : measures 
which the right of self-defence 
plainly authorized, not only against 
the danger of contagious disease 
(in which they professedly origi- 
nated, and to which till the month 
of September, they were exclu- 
sively ascribed), but against those 
inconveniences which miglit possi- 
bly arise to France from civil con- 
test in a country separated from 
France only by a conventional line 
of demarcation; against the moral 
infection of political intrigue, and 
against the violation of French 
territory by occasional military in- 
cursions. But it appeared to His 
Majesty’s Plenipotentiary at Ve- 
rona to be necessary and just, that 
before he was called upon to pro- 
mise eventually the support of his 
Government to measures on the 
part of France which were likely 
to lead to war with Spain, oppor- 
tunity should have been allowed 


to his Goverment to cramine the} 


grounds of those measures; that the 
cause of offence given by Spain to 
France should have been specifically 
defined. : 

Itwas therefore impossible fur 
His M ajesty’s Plenipotentiary to 
“*concur” in the decisions of Verona. 

It remains for the Undersigned 
to-advert to that part of the French 
Official Note, which appears to in- 
sinuate a reproach against this 
country, as if she had abandoned 
at Verona opinions which she kad 
formerly declared with respect to 
the affairs of Spain. 

** England,” it is said, “ partook, 
in 1820, of the inguietude which 
the Revolution in Spain occasioned 
to many great Powers; she fore- 


sawcases in which it might be im- 


possible to preserve with Spain 
the relations of good ‘intelligence 
and ce.” 

The undersigned must be per- 
mitted to say, that though questions 
bmg indeed pro ‘to Eng- 

in the year 1820; as to 
sible future contingencies inthe 


Bovrson War. 








affairs of Spain, so far from’ fore- 
seeing cases,” and deciding upon 
the conduct which would be ap- 
plicable to them, in the’ maner 
here described, the British ‘Go- 
vernment positively declined to 
bind itself, iy a contingent opinion, 
to any conditional course of action. 
But there was no indisposition or 
hesitation to avow- the principles 
upon which the opinion of 
would be formed, and her course of 
action regulated. It was not only 
declared that the British Govern- 
ment disclaimed any general right 
of interference in the intérnal con- 
cerns of indepencent nations; but 
it was spevifically stated, that there 
was perhaps no country of equal 
magnitude with Spain, whose in- 


‘ternal disturbances would be so 


little likely to menace other States 
with that direct and ‘imminent 
danger, which could alone, In ex- 
ception to the general rule, justify 
foreign interference. : 
The application of these prin- 
ciples to the cases brought forward 
by France at Verona, was as di- 
rect, as it was consistent with the 
former professions of the British 
Cabinet.+That application was 
further enforced by other consider- 
ations, which, though they had not 
perhaps been distinctly anticipated 
in a prospective and hypothetical 
argument, ‘bore nevertheless with 
undeniable force upon the question 


‘to be decided at Verona. 


Dangers not necessarily arising 
from the existence of the internal 
agitations of Spain, might never- 
theless be created by an uncalled 
for and injudicious interposition 11 
them. The spirit of ‘Revolution, 
which, shut up within the Pyren- 
hees, might’’ exhaust « itself” 10 
stroggles, trying indeed'to Spain 
but harmless to her neighbours, if 
called forth from within those pre- 
cincts by the pro 
attack, might find aps 
Countries fresh aliment for vs. 
and a throwghout 
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twenty years which preceded the peace 
of WIS, 

For these and abundant other 
reasons, the voice of His Alajesty’s 
Plenipotentiary at Verona was for 
Peace,—The preservation of gene- 
ral Peace is the earnest wish and 
object of His Majesty: and the 
undersigned is commanded to re- 
peat, that no means will be left 
unexhausted by His Majesty’s 
Government, which the impartial 
employments of good offices can 
afford, to soothe the irritation at 
present unhappily subsisting be- 
tween the Governments of France 
and Spain, and to prevent, if pos- 
sible, the commencement of hos- 
tilities, the consequence of which 
no human foresight can calculate. 

The undersigned, &c. 

(Signed) Geo. CANNING, 
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MARKETS. 






Average Prices of CORN through- 
out ENGLAND, for the week end- 
ing 12th April. 


}Calves:.... 174 | Pigs 





Per Quarter, 


8 d. 
Whentis . eee eos .8 
BVO ikachenteomaiceaal 28 Ti 
Barley ...4.... sevs3L Fl 
Gates, ..cchedieeee ed 32... 32 
Beans ...... ane taee 29 4 


this Market, duri 
Saturday, 12th. April. ‘9 
Whéat.. 7718 for 36 id 
Suey. 5191... 88 

14,235. 17,634 16 


SmiTHFIELD, Monday, April 21st. 


Per Stone of 8 pounds (alive). 

s. ad. s dad 
Beef ........ 3 4to4 4 
Mutton......4 4—4 8 
Veal........4 0—65 0O 
POG iicic coe oe 38 8—4 4 
Lamb ......: 5 O—6 0 


Beasts .., 2,318 | Sheep... .17,060. . 
eee eee 280 


NewGaTE (same day), 


cP ne An os (dead), 

d. ie! 
Beef ........ 3 6 to3 6 
Mutton...... 3 0—4 O 
Veal ........ 2 8—4 0 
Pork. ......- 3 4—4 8 
Lamb déecoddl Oo— 5 8 


LEADENHALL (same day), 


Per Stone Fiopas (dead). 


$s. 
Beef....... 2 4to3 6 
Mutton....... 3 0—4 0 
Veal. ... cscs 8 4—4 8 
velwecewee 6 
i ceeked 4 


: City, W Aprit, asi 
BACON. 


The rage for speculation is b 
no means so violent as it was; a 
notwithstanding the timely inter- 
position of. some buyers who do 
not belong to the trade, there has 
been a fall of nearly 12 per cent. 
‘since last week. It is not: a 
‘from present.appearances, that 





cheesemongers willhave occasion to 


the speculators ‘for any: 
eee —e 


‘this time ppt 
A of last year; for we 
that t the prices to the con- 
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| sumers cannot be raised so as to 
| give a profit even upon the present 
| prices. A committee of very re- 
spectable and intelligent men have 
been for some time engaged in 
devising the means of protecting 
the interests of the trade. against 
the encroachments of the merch- 
ants and fectors. If they can dis- 
cover any means whereby a living 
profit can be ensured to the re- 
tailers, notwithstending the fluctua- 
tions occasioned by speculation, and 
notwithstanding the injury those 
retailers sastain by being under-sold 
by the wholesale.dealers who have 
retail counters; if they can do this, 
we venture to say that ali other dif- 
ficulties will speedily. «djust them- 


selves. On board, 36s. to 387s. 
Landed, 39s. to 40s. 
BUTTER. 


The season is nearly over for the 
consumption of Irish: prices are 
nominal, Dutch, 22s. to 96s, 


CHEESE. - 


There is a better demand for 
Cheese; and the supplies not 
abundant. Old Cheshire, 64s. to 





Gloucester, 63s. to 66s.—Single, 
56s. to 63s, 


POTATOES. 


‘a SPiTaLFieLps.—per Ton. 


£0. Oto £0 0 
‘i 56— 210 


ii , . Common Red..3 5 — 3 10 
he Onions. .8s. Od.—9s. Od. per bush. 


| j Boroucu.—per Ton. 











Onions, .0s. Od.—Os. 02. per bush. 





Markers. 


70s.—New, 54s. to 60s—Double 
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HAY and STRAW, per Load. 


Smithfield—Hay ....60s. to 80s. 
Straw ...50s. to 54s. 
Clover . .80s. to 90s. 


St. James’ s,--Hay. °* +»-06s, to 90s. 
. » Straw... 42s. to 60s. 
Clover...70s. to 90s, 


Whitechapel.—Hay . .75s. to 90s. 
Straw.30s. to 32s. 
Clover 80s, to100s, 


Price of HOPS, per Cwt. in the 
Boroucu. 


Monday, April 21.—There is but 
little doing in Hops, but rather 
better prices are obtained for Sus- 
sex Pockets, and good Old Hops 
are rather dearer; Middling Kent 
Bags are dall. 

New Bags. 
Kent....£2 10to£4 0 
.Sussex....2 2— 2 8 
Essex....0 0 — 0 0 





Yearling Bags... . . .30s.—36s. 


- New Pockets. 

Kent..:.£2 W0to£4 4. 
 Sussex....2 8 —3 0 
‘Essex ....2 14 — 3 15 
Farnham..6 0'— 7 0 

Yearling Pockets. ..35s.—45s, 


Worcester, April 12.—Seventy- 
eight Pockets of Hops were weigh- 
ed in our market this day. The 
sale of Hops continues brisk, at 
from 68s. to 78s, 











